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Mr. Chas. Dadant and wife passed 
through Chicago last week on their way 
home from Northern Wisconsin, where 
they have been spending a few weeks for 
rest and health. He says he never felt 
better than now. 





Free Trial Trip subscriptions are 
coming in quite rapidly. We thank our 
friends for this new illustration of their 
personal interest in the Bee JournaL. We 
want thousands to read it for a few weeks 
who did not know of its existence. Do not 
be afraid of sending too many names. Let 
us have the name and address of every 
person who keeps bees in America. 





The Indiana State Fair was a suc- 
cess. The Bee and Honey Show was quite 
attractive, and the Indianapolis Sentinel 


remarks as follows about a part of the 
exhibit : 


One of the most instructive displays at 
the Fair is that shown by Mr. Walter S. 
Pouder, of this city. He keeps 20 colonies 
of bees, amounting in all to about 1,000,- 
000 bees. He makes a specialty of honey 
and beeswax, and keeps a number of fine 
Italian colonies of bees. If you want to 
know anything about bees, just call on Mr. 
Pouder. 





An Old Fisherman predicts that we 
may expect an old-fashioned winter, says 
the New York Sun in a jocular way. This 
is what it says : 


“It’s going to be an old-fashioned winter 
next winter,” said an old fisherman in the 
market. ‘It’s the first sign of the season, 
and I look out for it every year. I never 
knew it to fail. What is it ? Crabs. Plenty 
of crabs. Bilion’s of ’em. The Harlem 
river is full of crabs, and there’s no end of 
em in the Hudson river and the East river, 
and all the little rivers and creeks where 
the salt and fresh water mix. What's the 
reason crabs bring on cold weather? . I 
never reason, when I know a thing is so.” 


Im Plano, Ills., there lives a bee- 
keeper who has a block of land 240 feet 
square, and on it he keeps 70 colonies of 
bees—the rest of them are in an out-apiary. 
His name is J. C. Wheeler, and he is a 
member of the National - Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. 

Some designing person is circulating a 
petition to the City Council to have the 
bees removed, declaring them to be “a 
nuisance.” They are back 75 feet from 
the street, and are hidden by the residence 
and an evergreen fence, and cannot be 
annoying toany one! Itis the work of a 
mischief-maker! Nearly all of his nearest 
neighbors refused to sign the petition, 
because they knew that the bees ‘did not 
annoy any one, in the highway. 

The Manager of the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
being appealed to, sent copies of the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Arkansas to 
the Mayor and Aldermen, and directed Mr. 
Wheeler how to proceed in case of any 
further developments. 

This will no doubt prevent further 
trouble, and save annoyance and expense. 
That Supreme Court decision is a grand 
document, and knocks out jealous foolish- 
ness every time. 





Gladly Done.—Mr. Byron liams, of 
Worcester, Mo., sent in one of the first lists 
of names for Trial Trip subscribers to the 
Bee JourNAL. He wrote as follows about 
them, and we hope that every subscriber 
who has an interest in the pursuit will 
emulate his example, and send us a list of 
bee-keepers, in that locality, who ought to 
read the Bee JournNAL. He says: 


Anything that I can do to increase the 
circulation of, or in any way help to pro- 
mote the welfare of such a valuable and 
useful visitor as the AMERICAN Bee Jour- 
NAL, will be done gladly and cheerfully ; 
and I think that every reader of the Bre 
JOURNAL in the United States should send 
in alist of names. Best wishes for the suc 
cess of the JOURNAL. 





—- 





The Children of the land will want 
to flock to New York next December. A 
doll-show embracing five thousand beauti- 
ful dolls, dressed by the wife of the Presi- 
dent, and by other charitable ladies, will 
be given in that city for the benefit of vari 
ous charities, by Messrs. Arkell & Harrison, 
proprietors of ‘‘Fratk Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper.” Prizes of several hundred 
dollars will be given to the ladies who dress 
the dolls most stylishly. The dolls are pro- 
vided free of expense. The details of the 
scheme are printed in last week’s number 
of ‘* Leslie’s.”’ 

Sse 

New Subscribers can have the Bre 
JouRNAL and the ILLUstTRatTED Home Jour- 
NAL from now until the end of 1891 for 
$1.85. Thisisarare opportunity of club- 
bing two valuable periodicals for a slight 
advance upon the price of one, and getting 








the rest of this year fred. 





Mr. G. W. Demaree, of Christians- 
burg, Ky., has just recovered from a second 
attack of sciatica, which has been a very 
severe one. He writes as follows concern- 
ing it and his bees : 


For four weeks past my sufferings cannot 
be described. I had two doctors with me, 
and at one time it looked as though your 
sincere friend was done with bees and all 
earthly things ; but a kind Providence has 
ordered otherwise. I see that my answers 
in the Query Department are missing, in 
the last two or three issues. My sickness 
has hindered me from returning answers. 
Our bees are getting some fall honey, when 
the weather is fair. The fall bloom is good, 
but the weather is cloudy and dark too 
much of the time. Fall flowers seem to 
need sunshine to make them yield nectar. 
For once in ten years golden-rod is yield- 
ing some nectar here. 


We are glad that friend Demaree is rally- 
ing from his severe illness ; and we feel 
sure that our readers will welcome his 
articles and replies in the Ber Jourwa.. 
His work is not yet done, and we hope he 
may long remain among us. 


A Grateful Spirit and Other Ser- 
mons, is the title of a volume of 300 pages, 
in which are found twenty of the choicest 
and most eloquent pulpit utterances of the 
Rev. James Vila Blake, of Chicago. In his 
“Preface” to the book, the author says: 
“These Sermons are published because 
they are asked for. Neither have I chosen 
the discourses. I have printed those desired 
by the people. If the request for them 
means that the Sermons may give help, 
strength, cheer, comfort, anywhere, I am 
glad and thankful.”’ 

These gems of the pulpit will afford 
pleasant and profitable reading to all who 
may be so fortunate as to procure a copy. 
The book is issued by the “Unity Publish- 
ing Company,” of Chicago, Ills., at the 
very low price of $31.00, postpaid. 


—_—_——_ _ +- ~~ S 


It a Feeder is not at hand, some seem 
ata loss to know how to feed the bees. 
Walter 8. Pouder, in the Indiana Farmer, 
gives his method of doing it thus : 


I know of no plan of feeding that is more 
satisfactory than the following: Tilt the 
hive back and prop it by placing a board 
of the proper width under the front of the 
hive. Now pour the syrupin at the en 
trance on the bottom-board ; ten pounds 
may be given ata time, and it should be 
done in the evening. The following morn- 
ing the hive may be let down straight, and 
the bee-keeper can have thecombs. After 
a strong colony has occupied a hive fora 
time, they will have glued every crevice 
and joint, so that the hive will ‘not leak. 
The many advantages of this method will 
be obvious to the bee-keeper, and I am sure 
will be greatly appreciated after a trial. 





a ooo 





Handling Bees.—This is the title of 
a nice pamphlet containing 28 pages-and a 
cover, published by Chas. Dadant & Son. 
It is a chapter from their book, Langstroth 
Revised, and isan excellent thing for be- 








ginners. Price, 8 cts. For sale at this office. 


———. 
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The Golden-Rod. 


Written for the American Rural Home 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Spring is the morning of the year, 
And summer is the noontide bright ; 
The autumn is the evening clear 
That comes before the winter’s night. 





And in the evening, everywhere 
Along the roadsides, up and down, 

I see the golden torches flare 
Like lighted street-lamps in the town. 


I think the butterfly and bee, 

From distant meadows coming back, 
Are quite contented when they see 

These lamps along the homeward track. 


But those who stay too late get lost ; 
For when the darkness falls about, 

Down every lighted street the Frost 
Will go and put the torches out ! 





GLEAMS OF NEWS. 

Bees to Foreign Countries.—In 
accordance with the advice of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union, at Berne, notice has been given by 
our Postal Departmert that queen-bees will 
be admitted to the mails—provided they 
are packed in wooden boxes, not exceeding 
5x2x11¢ inches in size, closed by a wire- 
screen protected by a movable wooden lid ; 
and that postage thereon is prepaid, either 
at the rate applicable to letters or to sam- 
ples of merchandise in Postal Union mails. 
Letter postage is 5 cents per one-half 
ounce. The postage on merchandise is one 
cent for each two ounces. 

Under the regulations, queen-bees may 
be so sent to the Argentine Republic, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Chili, Colombia, Congo, 
Dutch West Indies, Egypt, Gautamala, 
Hayti, Hawaii, India, Italy, Liberia, Mex- 
ico, Paraguay, Portugal, and the Portu- 
guese Colonies, Roumania, Siam, Spain, 
Switzerland, Austro-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Greece, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, and Dutch Guiana. 

Still more recently Costa Rica has been 
added to the list. 











Bi-Sulphide of Carbon is recom- 
mended by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
as one of the very best insecticides. It has 
been used with success to destroy the 
phylloxera on the grape-vines of France ; 
is applied to the destruction of prairie- 
dogs in the West, and has been used by 
Prof. Cook with success to destroy ants. A 
single dose in the habitation of the animal, 
or in an apartment, is usually sufficient. It 
is exceedingly volatile, and its vapor 
reaches everywhere. But it must be used 
with great care, for the vapor is very in- 
flammable and poisonous ; so that a room 
in which it is used must be well aired be- 
fore one enters or carries a light into it. 
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Foul Brood.—The London, England, 
Daily News is credited with the following 
item, on the Canadian Special Act for the 
suppression of this terrible disease : 


Pure honey from the hive is regarded by 
the Legislature of Ontario as sufficiently 
important to warrant the passing of a 
special act in the interest of honey-con- 
sumers. The object of its regulations, 
pains, and penalties, however, .is not, as 
might be inferred, the dishonest tradesmen, 
but the uncleanly bee-keepers. 

In brief, the measure is designed to check 
the progress of the disease of the honey- 
combs, technically known as ‘‘ foul brood,”’ 
which has done mischief in many hives in 
Europe, and in Canada it has assumed very 
serious proportions. 

It indicates almost a touching faith in 
the omnipotence of Legislation, that the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, after 
prevailing on the Department of Agricul- 
ture to institute a formal inquiry into the 
subject, has asked for and obtained this 
Special Act. 

It seems, however, well established that 
the ‘‘ spores” which infect the honey in the 
comb, and defy even freezing to the point 
of 35 degrees below zero to destroy them, 
are caused by leaving decayed brood in the 
hives. This practice the Act which has 
now received the Queen’s assent, seems 
calculated to keep in check. 


The News gets things mixed in the usual 
way? The cause of the calamity is first 
stated to be “unclean bee-keepers’’—then 
it is ‘disease of the honey-combs’’—then 
the ‘‘ spores which infect the honey in the 
comb,” are ‘‘caused by leaving decaying 
brood in the hives.’’ The whole thing is 
just such an admixture of “ fact and fancy” 
—‘‘ truth and error’’—as we might expect 
from those who know nothing of the mat- 
ters they are writing about. 





Centuries before the Christian Era 
peculiar limestones taken from the quarries 
of Asia and Africa, have been used for 
rearing magnificent buildings. These 
quarries are composed of layers made 
entirely from the tiny shells of microscopic 
animals. Nolessthan 137 species exist in 
these limestone beds. 

In some places mountains of great height 
are made of their shells. In Egypt the 
layers are of such extent that for centuries 
the rock has been used for building pur- 
poses, The ancient pyramids and the 
Sphinx are made of this rock. 

In Germany’and France the same lime- 
stone rock is used for building. The “St. 
Nicholas’? Magazine says: 

Insects are often found preserved in it as 
perfect as on the day they were imprisoned. 

The first bee of all the ages was found in 
amber, ‘‘an embalmed corpse in a crystal 
coffin.’”’” With it were found fragments of 
flower and leaf, as if. the resin dropped on 
the flower upon which the bee had alighted 
and enveloped both. 

Thus are the honey-bees identified with 
the earliest ages of this planet. They no 
doubt flitted among the flowers of Eden, 
and gave to Adam and Eve a taste of the 
sweetness from Nature’s laboratory ere 
they were driven from Paradise, to earn 
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Bees Control a Train.—A corres- 
pondent of the New York Sum describes 
the following incident; where bees were 
said to have detained a train: 


Aswarm of bees created a block ina 
curious manner on the Perkiomen roailroad 
the other day. A freight train running 
between Perkiomen Junction and Allen- 
town, Pa., stopped to take water at Palm 
station, twenty miles north. A swarm of 
bees from a neighboring farm house had 
taken refuge in some woods near by, and 
when the train stopped at the station they 
came buzzing out and alighted with one 
accord on the tender behind the engine. 
The engineer and his assistant in the 
engine and the brakemen standing around 
the train were astonished at the visitation 
and promptly sought safety in the waiting 
room of the station. The fireman, William 
Heist, was on the engine cab atthe time 
busily shifting coal from one side of the 
tender to the other, and in an instant a 
hundred bees set upon him. Half mad with 
pain he jumped off the tender and rolled 
wildly in the grass at the roadside. 

The schedule time for starting the train 
came and went, but the crew saw no way 
in which to start. They held a consulta- 
tion over the problem, and finally a bright 
idea struck the engineer. Putting it into 
execution, he crept softly and unconcern- 
edly up to the tender, after the manner of 
an experienced bee-keeper, and secured 
possession of the adjustable hose with 
which engineers are accustomed to clean 
up their cabs. He got the drop on the bees, 
and turned on them a steady stream of 
cold water. The effect was magical. The 
entire swarm took to their wings and de 
scribed a straight line—a bee-line—toward 
the woods. The train then resumed its 
journey, fifteen minutes behind time. 


This incident shows how a little insect 
may control the thundering engine, and 
defy the power of steam. 





Convention Notices. 


t@” The annual meeting of the Union Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will be held at Hamilton, Ilis., un 
Oct. 10 and 11, 1890. A good time is anticipated. 

DANIEL SHANE, Sec. 


2” The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Montrose, Pa., on Thursday. pier 7, 1891. 

. H, M. SEELEY, Sec. 


v2” The next meeting of the York and Cumber- 
land Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held at 
Goodwin’s Mills, Me., on Oct. 18, 1890, All persons 
interested are invited. C. W. COSTELLOW, Sec. 


2 The fall meeting of the Central Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet in the Pioneer 
Rooms, Capitol Building, Lansing, Mich., on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 15, 1890, to commence at 10 a.m. 

W. A. BARNES, Sec. 


t2@™ The next meeting of the Turkey Hil! Bee- 

Keepers’ Association, will be held at the Turkey 

Hill Grange Hall, near Wilderman’s Station, three 

miles southeast of Belleville, Ilis.. on Oct. 30, Inv. 
All interested in bee-keeping are cordially invited. 
A. FEHR, Sec. 


{2 The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at Mexico, Mo., on Oct. 22 and 23, 1890. A 
good programme, and an instructive and interesting 
time are expected. All are invited to attend. Boar« 
can be obtained for 75 cts. per day, or 20) cts. a meal. 

J. W. ROUSE, Sec., Mexico, Mo. 





The International American Bee 
Association will meet in Keokuk, Iowa, 
Oct. 29, 30, and 81. As this is the first 


meeting west of the Mississippi, in the 
twenty years of the existence of the Asso- 
ciation, a large attendance is expected, 
especially as our leading publishers and a 
number of bee-keepers of note will be there. 
All communications should be addressed to 








their living by the sweat of their brows. 





C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Ills. 











QUERIES ® REPLIES. 
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Locating a Queen After Dividing 
a Colony. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 733.—If a colony is divided 
equally, and no queen seen, is there posi- 
tive evidence to the apiarist by observing, 
from the outside, which half has the queen? 
If so, what is it ?—T. 


Not usually.—G. M. Doovitt Le. 


No: atleast no such evidence has been 
brought to my senses.—J. E.-Ponp. 


There is no evidence at all, provided both 
colonies have eggs and brood.—M. Maun. 


By the restless and excited appearance 
of the queenless half. It takes a little 
practice.—DapanT & Son. 


You will notice great uneasiness, es- 
pecially at evening. The part containing 
the queen will be quiet.—H. D. Currine, 


The queenless portion will soon show 
their agony and wee ae by being very rest- 
less, and running all over the hive, and a 

laintive hum can be heard, etc.—P. L. 

JIALLON. 


It can usually be told which has no 
queen. The bees are uneasy, running 
around the entrance and up on the front of 
the hive, asif hunting for something.—A. 
RB. Mason. 


Perhaps not positive, but circumstantial. 
Uneasiness on the part of the queenless 
one, and quiet contentment on the part of 
the other.—EUGENE SEoor. 


Yes, in half an hour or so the queenless 
part will become very uneasy, running 
over the front of the hive as if hunting for 
something.—C. H. DrpBern. 


The queenless half will show great rest- 
lessness and anxiety, while the part that 
contains the queen will be easy and quiet. 
My plan would be to examine in a day or 
two—be certain.—J. P. H. Brown. 


Thereis. It takes the experienced and 
practical eye of the apiarist to determine 
positively, but the ordinary observer will 
generally notice greater activity in the 
colony with the queen.—Mrs. L. Hargison. 


Not necessarily. They may appear more 
satisfied. Queenless colonies sometimes 
are disquieted. I should not like to have 
the task of deciding.—A. J. Cook. 


By watching closely enough you may 
see signs of discontent and excitement in 
the queenless part. I should prefer to wait 
and see which started queen-cells, or was 
without eggs.—C. C. Mruier. 


Yes. In about two or three hours after 
the division is made many bees\of the 
queenless part may be seen to run out at 
the entrance and up the sides of the hive, 
as if in search of something, and they con- 
tinue their’ search until econ colle are 
started.—G. L. Tinker. 


The experienced apiarist may tell to 
almost 4 certainty. The queenless colony 
for sometime after division will be very 
restless. Aloud humming will be heard 
inside the hive, and the bees will keep up a 
search outside, running back and forth on 
the front of the hive, and around its sides. 
—R. L. Tayvor. 


Yes, sir. _The half that has the queen 
will be quiet and contented, while the 
other half will all run around wild and ex- 








without a queen ; that is, a swarm will. A 
colony may be divided, and the queenless 
half will not act that way, provided or 
have plenty of young brood, out of whic 
they can at any time rear a queen. Per- 
haps you have confused the word “col- 
ony” and the word ‘“swarm.’’—JamMEs 
HEDDON. 


The restlessness and uneasy condition of 
the bees will indicate the queenless part of 
the divided colony. These signs of discon- 
tent may be easily recognized by all—and 
the experienced eye will detect it instantly. 
—Tue Epitor. 
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SEASON OF 1890. 


Work in the Apiary—Feeding 
Back Honey, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 


The past honey season was peculiar 
to itself; in all my experience, I have 
never seen just such a honey season. 
No stereotyped rules could be applied 
in the way of manipulation. We, here 
in Kentucky, had two springs, with a 
season of nondescript weather between. 
In February and March my apiary was 
strong enough for the white clover 
harvest. Then the nondescript weather 
intervened, and spring again was here 
at the blooming of white clover. 

When swarming commenced in 
earnest, the hives were well filled with 
brood, but the combs contained very 
little hatching brood; so unusual is 
this state of things in my locality, that 
entirely new management had to be 
applied. A little thought would con- 
vince the experienced apiarist that it 
would not do to move the old hive to 
a new location when a swarm issued, 
because there was no hatching brood, 
or not enough of it, tospeedily recruit 
the strength of the colony so as to in- 
sure protection to the large quantity 
of unsealed brood at a time when the 
weather was damp, and the nights 
cool. Then, on the other hand,though 
the swarms were of usual size, they 
were made up of bees reared in Feb- 
ruary and March, and hence their 
vitality was well nigh spent ; therefore 
if such a swarm is given a new loca- 
tion, it will dwindle so rapidly that a 
poor yield of honey is the natural re- 
sult. At the time mentioned, white 
clover was blooming rapidly, and was 
yielding the nectar profusely—a state 
of things which always excites swarm- 
ing—and my bees responded gener- 
ously. 

As the swarms issued, all the combs 
containing brood were taken from the 
brood-chamber, and adjusted in a 
super on the hive body; the brood- 








chamber was then filled with empty 
combs, and a queen-excluder adjusted 
on its top. The super containing the 
brood was put on the queen-excluder, 
and the surplus case, or cases, went on 
top of the super. The swarm was thus 
made to enter the newly-prepared 
brood-chamber below the queen-ex- 
cluder. 

The wings of all my queens were 
clipped, and the work was quickly and 
easily done. I treated over 20 swarms 
in this way, and only one of the num- 
ber swarmed again. The experiment 
was a most gratifying success. These 
colonies gave a large yield of surplus, 
both of honey in the comb and honey 
extracted. The planis not given as 
‘‘new,” but it is mew as applied to the 
condition presentin my apiary at the 
time of swarming. 

Under the circumstances, had I 
practiced any of the plans that neces- 
sarily separate the swarm and parent 
colony, my surplus crop of honey 
would have been nearly a failure. But 
by keeping the bees all in one hive, 
and by tiering up to suit the size of the 
doubled-up colony, I secured a profit- 
able yield of honey of extra-good 
quality. 

For several years past, I have prac- 
ticed the plan described above, to pre- 
vent increase, and to satisfy the 
swarming impulse, and while under 
ordinary conditions the plan does not 
always result in no further swarming 
for the season, it is the only plan I 
have been able to rely upon to control 
increase. 

THE HONEY CROP OF 1890. 


It was about an average one, but I 
guess it required management peculiar 
to the season, to makeitso. My api- 
ary averaged about 66 pounds to the 
colony, about one-third of the crop 
being fancy comb honey in one-pound 
sections. 


MARKETING THE HONEY CROP. 


There has beena great deal said 
about ‘‘holding back for better prices, 
etc.” All this is contrary to my ex- 
perience. I commence to dispose of 
my honey crop just as‘soon as the first 
honey is removed from the hives. 
People in the country want honey as 
soon as they hear of «‘ bees swarming,” 
and my sales are brisker early in the 
season than at any other time. Of 
course I speak of my home market. It 
is easy enough to set a price on the 
honey and stick to it, but my advice is 
to let it go as fast as possible. The 
larger part of my crop is always in the 
extracted form, but I produced this 
season 1,500 sections of comb honey in 
fancy shape. Many of the sections of 
were cut short by the hot wave coming 
on prematurely, and I had a problem 
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to solve in marketing the badly-filled 
sections. All the nicely filled sections 
were put into crates holding 24 sec- 
tions each, and then sold in the city 
market for 16 cents per section. As 
the sections were light weight, aver- 
aging only about 13 ounces, I regard 
the price a good one. 

The honey of the poorly-filled sec- 
tions was cut out and packed daintily 
in 4-quart tin buckets, and the corners 
were filled with a nice, light-colored 
article of clover honey extracted. 
When these packages were made up 
they contained 5 pounds of cut comb, 
and 3 pounds of clear honey, extracted, 
making the packages uniformly 8 
pounds each. The lids of the buckets 
were fastened down with annealed 
wire, and crated four buckets in a 
crate. Each bucket had a plain label 
with rubber stamps. They were sent 
to the city market as an experiment, 
and-they sold at sight for 15 cents per 
pound. Iam much pleased with the 
result. Poorly finished sections will 
not trouble me in the future. 

For good, thick honey, such as I 
produce by employing plenty of good 
combs in working the tiering system, 
so as to have the honey well thickened 
on the hives, there is nothing equal to 
the tin bucket as a package for ship- 
ping, and especially for selling honey 
both in cut comb and the extracted 
form. The tin buckets, bought at 
wholesale prices, cost me a little less 
than any other form of tin vessel, and 
the honey will sell for from 1 to 1} 
cents more per pound in them ina 
jobbing way, than for the same article 
in close vessels. The obvious reason 
is, the wire fastening can be untwisted, 
and the lid of a bucket removed, and 
there the nice, thick honey is viewed 
to the very best advantage. I use the 
tallest form of the standard family tin 
buckets in use—4, 8 and 10 quart 
buckets being my favorite sizes. 

I make weekly shipments in these 
dainty packages to my commission 
merchant, who sells out ready for the 


next consignment, and remits a check 


or draft as often as I direct him to do 
so. 
the season’s work has been one of 
profit and pleasure to me. 


EXPERIMENTING IN FEEDING BACK. 


To have unfinished sections com- 
pleted by feeding back, I think can be 
made profitable by proper manage- 
ment, if the demand for comb honey 
I 
in this line the 
present season, and it has paid mea 
fair protit, counting time and margin 
between the price for clear honey, and 
I here give the 
work of one colony, drawing from my 


justifies the extra care and labor. 
have experimented 


honey in the comb. 


I can say without reserve, that 
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will answer for apy other colony man- 
aged in the same way: 

A feeder just the size of the top of 
the hive, and the same size of the sec- 
tion-cases, was used. The feeder, 
however, is only three inches deep, 
including the bee-spaces at the top and 
the bottom. It is arranged so that the 
bees can pass from the brood-nest 
through the centre of the feeder as 
well as at both sides. The feeder pro- 
jects at the back of the hive far enough 
to expose the two holes in which the 
feed is poured when filling the feeder, 
and the holes are covered with close- 
fitting buttons. 

After the honey harvest was over, 
and the robbing impulse was at its 
worst stage, I selected a good colony 
of Italians, and made the brood-nest 
full of brood and honey, and placed 
the feeder on top of the brood-cham- 
ber ; and having gathered together all 
the partly-filled sections into cases, 
the work was commenced. The sec- 
tions were from one-fourth full to 
nearly full of comb, and most of them 
had a little honey in them. At first 
one case was adjusted on the feeder, 
and the feeding begun. Good honey 
was used, diluted with warm water, 
one pint to eight pints of honey. 


The first two days the colony took 
25 pounds of honey, when another case 
of sections was given them. ‘The cases 
hold 32 sections 4}x4}x1}, and, when 
well filled, the sections average 14 
ounces. Afer the second case was put 
on, [ fed 8 pounds a day for two or 
three days, and put on the third case. 
Every colony will not work alike— 
some will go faster than others, but 
this colony worked faster than the 
average. I now fed 5 poundsa day, 
skipping a day at intervals until the 
three cases were filled—96 sections. 

The feeding was stopped after the 
sealing was half completed. This is 
necessary, or the bees will injure too 
many of the sections with brace-combs. 
It required 93 pounds of honey to 
finish the 96 sections. 

The three cases were removed, and 
the work commenced anew. One case 
was put on, and 6 pounds of honey 
per day was given for three days, 
when a second case was added, and 
the feeding kept up until the combs 
were drawn and filled; towards the 


ed. It required 43 pounds to finish 


the 64 sections. 


of honey. According to my estimate, 


cost of 138 pounds of extracted honey, 





memorandum book the facts, which 


last, the amount of feed was diminish- 


It will be seen that this colony fin- 
ished up 160 sections, using 138 pounds 


all these sections contained about 30 
pounds of thin, unmerchantable honey 
when placed on the hive, and when 
finished they brought about $25, at a 





It will be noticed that I have taken 
no account of partly-filled combs, ani 
the estimated 30 pounds of thin honey. 





These items are left to the intelligent 


reader to figure out. 


The greatest difficulty to be over- 
come when ‘‘feeding back,” to have 
sections completed, is the incorrigible 
tendency of bees to build brace-combs 
between the sections, and to bridge 
the combs, and that troublesome fea- 
ture of -having open cells of honey 
around the edges of the sections. If 
the combs are to be crated for the 
market in good shape, separators are 
essentially necessary, and then many 
combs will be damaged by little brace- 
combs breaking loose, and causing 
breaks in the capping of the sections. 
Christiansburg, Ky., Sept. 27, 1890. 


aa 


QUEENLESSNESS. 


Why Some Colonics do not Rear 
Queens. 














Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 





‘*Good morning, Mrs. Harrison ; | 
came to call you to account; didn't 
you say that when bees were queenless 
if you gave them a frame of larve and 
eggs, they would rear a queen? Now 
I know that they won’t. One of my 
hives had pretty plenty of bees, but as 
I could find neither queen, eggs nor 
larve, I inferred that they were queen- 
less; and after considerable work, lift- 
ing out frames of other hives, I found 
one I considered just the thing ex- 
actly; the queen was upon it and | 
saw her lay. I took the frame out so 
quietly that she did not appear to 
notice it, and as I held the magnifying 
glass over her, I saw her poke her head 
into a cell, inspect it, and then cur! 
her tail into it and lay. She seemed 
then to take fright, and I let her run 
down among the bees, so I know that 
at least the eggs were fresh enough. 
I put this frame into the qyeenless 
hive, and in about 10 days examined 
it, expecting to find sealed queen-cells. 
when lo, there was nothing of the 
kind—nothing whatever where the 
eggs and little worms were. There 
was some sealed brood where the big 
larve were. Now what became of it. 
I would like to know ?” 


My friend, do not jump to the con- 
clusion that queenless bees neyer rear 
a queen from eggs or larve because 
yours did not. Ifa baby should be 
left at your door, and you had no milk 
nor could not obtain it, it might per- 
ish. You putinto a hive bee-babies 
where there are no nurses giving milk. 
or in other words, young bees with 





worth $13.80. 







prepared food, and are surprised that 
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they are not reared. The larve old 
enough to live on honey and pollen, 
are saved. 

If you had first given this colony a 
frame of sealed brood, and when many 
of the young bees had emerged given 
them a frame containing eggs and lar- 
ve, you would have had the larve 
reared and queen-ceils built. I think 
it is poor economy to ‘‘rob Peter to 
pay Paul.” You lost a frame of brood, 
and the colony that you took it from 
will have less bees in consequence. 

Peoria, Ills. 


BROOD-FRAMES. 


Notes of Travel Among New 
York Bee-Keepers. 


Written for Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


I may say at the outset, that one of 
the main reasons why I made this trip 
was to learn something about closed- 
end frames, and, in particular, frames 
at fixed distances, whether closed or 
otherwise. Mr. Elwood, Capt. Hether- 
ington, and almost all bee-keepers 
whom I visited among the York State 
hills, are using fixed frames of some 
sort. It willbe remembered that El- 
wood and Hetherington use the closed- 
end Quinby frame and system. Their 
frame, however, is about two inches 
shorter than the regular Quinby, re- 
taining, I believe, the original depth. 


CLOSED-END VS. HANGING FRAMES. 


Well, after leaving Mr. Tunicliff, 
Mr. Elwood and I started en route for 
one of his out-apiaries, and were dis- 
cussing fixed distances and the rapidity 
with which they could be handled, as 
compared with the common suspended 
or hanging-frames. Said I, «Jf fixed 
frames can be handled as rapidly, and 
at the same time without killing bees 
as the hanging-frame, they will be the 
frame of the future.” Mr. Elwood did 
not boast very much what he could do 
—in fact, he did not make any very 
great claims to the system, etc., which 
he was using. Sometime ago, in an 
article he said he could handle the 
closed-end Quinby as rapidly as we 
could the hanging-frame. I well re- 
member at the time I did not doubt his 
veracity, but Idid somewhat question 
his knowledge as to the manipulation 
of the suspended frame. I told him, 
as we approached one of the apiaries, 
that one of the privileges that I had 
long desired was to see him, or some 
other bee-keeper using the Quinby 
frame, handle them as rapidly as the 
hanging-frame, and not kill bees. 

By this time the yard which we were 


fields at the foot of one of those big 
hills. Itis located at some distance 
from the road, partly because of the 
protected position, and partly because 
it is secluded from those who might 
pilfer or meddle with the hives. We 
drove up under a low-spreading ever- 
green not a great way from the apiary. 
We there unhitched and led the horses 
a little bit further off, and.gave them 
their oats. As we did so, Mr. Elwood 
said there was a spring up on the hill- 
side, and that, before eating our lunch, 


see it, and get a pail of water. . After 
strolling a little distance among the 
rich undergrowth, suddenly a beauti- 
ful spring of water came in sight. 


Perhaps I might as well remark, by 
_way of parenthesis here, that all the 
York State water, especially from the 
hillside springs, is clear and cold. In 
my own State of Ohio it is not very 
advisable for me to drink from differ- 
ent wells or springs—at least to any 
great extent; but on my bicycle tour 
through New York I drank freely from 
every roadside spring with impunity ; 
and, oh, how good, pure and cold it did 
taste! What would I have given if I 
could have transported one of these 
springs, that seemed so common in 
York State, to my own home in Ohio! 


Mr. Doolittle had water from one of 
these springs piped to his house. I 
remember how thirsty I was, and how 
refreshing the water. Just think of it 
—a running spring in the house of 
beautiful water! But, to return : 


Mr. Elwood and I secured the lunch- 
basket; and after hunting around for 
a good log to sit on, we partook of a 
hearty lunch ; which, being dispatched, 
we put on our veils and proceeded to 
the yard. I had expected to see large 
Quinby hives; but, to my surprise, the 
brood-nest or brood-chambers were no 
larger, on the average, in cubic ca- 
pacity, than are those in our eight- 
frame dovetailed hives. I had sup- 
posed that the York State bee-keepers, 
like the Dadants, advocated and used 
large brood-chambers. So far as I was 
able to discover, however—in the pro- 
duction of comb honey at least—they 
practice contraction, and use brood- 
chambers no larger in capacity than 
an ordinary eight-frame Langstroth 
hive. The frame being two inches 
shorter than the original Quinby, six 
of these frames would be about equiv- 
alent to eight of the Langstroth, I 
should say, without figuring. I was 
surprised to learn that all, or nearly 
all, of the bee-men of York State who 
have adopted the Quinby closed-end 
frame, like Mr. Elwood and Capt. 
Hetherington, use it two inches shorter, 
and it is no doubt a better frame for 





to visit loomed up in sight off in the 


the reduction in length. 


if I felt inclined, we would go up and | 





After lighting the smoker, Mr. El- 
wood and I entered the yard, and he 
proceeded to open up a hive while I 
was looking on with eager expectancy. 
The entrances were.on the under side 
ofthe hive. Blowing a little smoke 
under to drive away the guards, he 
lifted off a case of sections. I expected 
to see those frames come apart with a 
snap, and an onslaught of bees. There 
was no snap or onslaught. He picked 
up and handled the frames as rapidly 
as you or I can handle suspended 
frames ; and I am not sure but he ma- 
nipulates them more rapidly. 


Mr. Elwood then examined continu- 
ously 25 or 30 other colonies; and 
when [ came to think of the time he 
had spent in doing it, of the queens 
we had seen, of the brood surface we 
examined, I was simply astounded. I 
feel pretty sure I could not have ex- 
amined the same amount of brood 
surface in the hanging-frame in so 
short a space of time. Did he kill any 
bees P Not one thatI saw. Did the 
frames stick together? Scarcely at 
all; and yet the bees were hybrids. 
Here was a large yard of, say, over a 
hundred colonies. I do not remember 
to have asked how long it would take 
him to examine each one; but at the 
rate he handled those before me he 
would have gone through the whole 
apiary in four or five hours, and hunt- 
ed all the queens besides. He did not 
move very rapidly; on the contrary, 
his movements were deliberate, but 
they counted. 


I am well aware that this is a heavy 
testimonial for the closed-end frames 
on the Quinby plan; but I deem it but 
just to give it, because I know the bee- 
keepers of the West, and those who 
have been using the hanging-frames, 
have somehow got the idea into their 
heads that the closed-end frames were 
simply intolerable, and that the bee- 
keepers who were using them were 
either very much behind the times, or 
so stubborn as not to be open to con- 
viction that there might be something 
better. Indeed, when we consider the 
fact that nine-tenths of the bee-keepers 
of that section of New York where I 
visited are using fixed frames, and are 
intelligent and progressive men ; and 
when we consider the other fact, that 
they make bees pay, we must admit 
that their system is not so clumsy and 
awkward, after all. Capt. Hethering- 
ton, years ago, used hanging-frames 
faithfully, and finally discarded them 
for the closed-end Quinby. Capt. 
Hetherington, with his three or four 
thousand colonies; Mr. Elwood, with 
his 1,300, and a great many others, 
owning from 300 to 400 colonies in this 
part of New York, use only fixed 
frames, some Quinby and some Hoff- 
man. 
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NO BURR-COMBS. 


While Mr. Elwood was examining 
the hives I was pleased to note that 
there were no burr-combs on the tops 
of the frames. No, I do not believe I 
saw asingle smallspur. WhenI came 
to inquire into the matter, I found he 
used top-bars fully an inch wide and 
five-eighths of an inch thick—perhaps 
in some cases one-half inch thick with 
jived distances. emphasize this pur- 
posely, because I believe that this is 
one of the secrets. -I could not dis- 
cover that any of the bee-keepers who 
had used fixed distances with top-bars 
five-eighths of an inch thick and an 
inch wide, in that section of country, 
had used honey-boards. No, a honey- 
board was a thing that none of them 
had ever tried. With no burr-combs, 
what need had they of them? Now, 
if lam able to judge correctly, with 
fixed distances we can have thinner 
top-bars ; but with hanging-frames and 
no arrangement for automatic spacing, 
in order to do away with burr-combs, 
there must be thicker top-bars. I ex- 
amined into this matter very carefully 
all through this trip ; and since my re- 
turn home I feel confirmed in what I 
have said above in regard to the pres- 
ence or absence of burr-combs, their 
cause and prevention. 


Iam very well aware that I have 
given some flattering testimonials for 
the Quinby system. I am not sure, 
however, that bee-keepers generally 
would not like the open or movable 
sides. The hive looked a little top- 
heavy also, and a good many bee- 
keepers incline toward the shapely 
appearance of athing as well as its 
practical utility with the two com- 
bined. 


After leaving this yard we visited 
two or three others. All that I saw 
were located in spots that were pecul- 
iarly picturesque. The scenery—per- 
haps a big hill on one side, a valley 
beneath, mountains over in the dis- 
tance, all combine to make many of 
the locations grand in their outlook. 
As our time was limited we did not 
visit all of the yards, for one yard is 
largely a repetition of the others. 


ELWOOD’S MAMMOTH BEE-CELLAR. 


The néxt morning, as we expected 
to visit other bee-keepers, I took a 
walk around the premises. ‘‘Oh, yes,” 
I said, :‘there is that enormous bee- 
cellar that I want to see.” Mr. Elwood 
conducted me to his mammoth reposi- 
tory under his large bank barn. If I 
remember correctly, it was divided 
equally into two compartments, each 
one capable of holding perhaps 500 
colonies. Just think of it—1,000 col- 
onies, practically, in one cellar! We 
bee-keepers who talk about wintering 








50 or 60 colonies in a cellar success- 
fully, might find it another thing to 
bring through alive 1,000 colonies in 
a single repository ; and yet, if I un- 
derstand correctly, our friend is gen- 
erally successful. 

In this part of York State they have 
very severe winters; and, as a general 
rule, I found that bees are wintered 
in-doors. .I noticed that Mr. Elwood 
uses a sub-earth ventilator, and he be- 
lieves it to be a good thing at times. 
He does not, however, use it with its 
mouth out-doors open full width most 
of the time, but only occasionally. 

‘*What do you do,” I said, ‘‘when 
it becomes too warm, and the bees get 
to roaring—that is, uneasy ?” 

He took me out to the mouth of his 
sub-earth ventilator, and showed me 
how he could, by enlarging the open- 
ing, let in enough cold air to reduce 
the temperature enough to accomplish 
the desiredend. The winters being so 
cold, he generally has no trouble from 
a too high temperature in the cel- 
lar. 

Before I forget it, perhaps I had bet- 
ter explain that, instead of removing 
the bottom-board after putting the bees 
into the cellar, the boards have a hole 
six or eight inches square in the cen- 
ter, and this hole is opened or closed 
by means of a convenient slide. When 
contracted it acts as an entrance dur- 
ing the summer season; and when 
opened wide it gives ample bottom 
ventilation while in the cellar. While 
we were discussing these things, we 
slowly emerged from the cellar, and 
finally entered the shop, or honey- 
room, partitioned off from one end of 
the barn. I discovered herethat Mr. 
Elwood uses the section-holder that we 
use on the dovetailed hive. When we 
first introduced it I was not aware that 
such extensive bee-keepers were al- 
ready using it, and liked it, although 
I knew that the idea was by no means 
new. The fact that such aman as 
Elwood uses them, in preference to 
even the T super, confirms me in the 
belief that they must be one of the best 
comb honey arrangements made. 


I noticed in this honey-room that 
friend Elwood uses a four-piece section 
with flat-bottom foundation. The sec- 
tions are put together with a machine 
of his own invention, and they are 
glued solid together. I tried to break 
several of the sections when so put 
together. They certainly were very 
secure, and no ordinary amount of 
hauling, even over rough roads, would 
jar them out of true. 

‘«There,” said Mr. Elwood, pointing 
to a few crates of honey, in one corner 
of the room, ‘‘is all the white honey I 
have obtained this year.” 

‘*That will not be your entire crop ?” 
I said. 
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‘Oh, no!” He replied, he would 
get perhaps 25 pounds per colony of 
mixed and buckwheat honey. The 
basswood had been almost a failure 
with him during the past season, and 
the clover was but little if any better, 
It was the worst season he had experi- 
enced in many years. 

‘« What is your average per colony?” 
I asked. 

‘« Tf we get 50 pounds we are satis- 
fied,” he said. : 

Let us see—50 pounds multiplied by 
1,300—65,000 pounds. It seems as 
though he ought to be ‘‘satisfied.” If 
Capt. Hetherington (and I presume he 
does) obtains in a fair yeara propor- 
tionate amount, his crop would make 
the ‘‘eyes” of some of us bee-keepers 
stick out pretty prominently. 


HYBRID BEES AND BUCKWHEAT HONEY. 


Speaking of buckwheat honey above, 
reminds me of the fact that Mr. El- 
wood keeps hybrid bees almost ex- 
clusively. He rather prefers them 
because they are a little better for 
working on buckwheat. Through my 
trip in York State on the bicycle, I be- 
lieve Ido not exaggerate when I say 
that I must have seen thousands of 
acres of buckwheat. 

The farmers, instead of confining 
their crops to the proceeds of a single 
acre, raise it by the ten-acre fields; 
and I believe it is usually a paying 
crop. I was pleased to notice, also, 
that the Japanese buckwheat was being 
introduced very largely. The bees 
work on it just as industriously as they 
do upon any kind of buckwheat. Sev- 
eral fields that Mr. Elwood and I 
passed were fragrant with the aroma. 
In fact, I passed on the bicycle so 
many buckwheat fields that the odor 
became sickening to me, as [ do not 
like buckwheat honey. 


But the people in York State, I am 
glad to know, are not like me. At 
most of the hotels where I stopped, 
they had this black looking honey on 
the table. . By making inquiries I 
learned that some of the guests pre- 
ferred it. They like that rich, dark- 
looking honey of their fathers. I per- 
sonally came across a great many peo- 
ple who prefer buckwheat to any 
other they had ever eaten; but I am 
afraid I should have to go a good way 
in Ohio before I could find one who 
had this preference. 


CROSS HYBRID BEES. 


Mr. Elwood’s hybrid bees I found 
were cross. Let me relate a little 
incident. 

I told Mr. Elwood I should like to 
make some detail photographs of one 
of his hives. We accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the yard. He pointed to 


one that showed well, and was about 








what he used in all his apiaries. «I 
will just change this cover,” said he, 
removing one from another hive, ‘‘and 
put iton the one you are about to 
photograph. As he did so he hap- 
pened to let it drop on the hive to be 
-» Kodaked "—enough so as to stir up 
the sentinels. Neither of us had a 
veil on. I stood at a respectable dis- 
tance, say six or eight feet, in front of 
the hive, Mr. Elwood a little in the 
rear. My Kodak was all primed and 
ready. Just then those pesky hybrids 
began to pour out like a hailstorm. I 
wanted to run. Sting—it seemed as if I 
could not endure to take even a snap 
shot at those ‘‘ fellows ’’—or, rather, at 
their hive. The first one planted a 
sting right on my nose, and, of course, 
the rest of them saw fit to visit the 
same vicinity, attracted by the poison. 
Now, you know I could not stand that. 
My ever ready veil was in my hip 
pocket. My eyes were suffused with 
tears, and I hastily laid the Kodak on 
the ground, whipped out the veil, and 
drew it over my head in some fashion 
or other. Somehow or other I felt like 
running. The veil was pulled over, 
but those scamps did not stop to buzz 
in front, but with provoking delibera- 
tion crawled up under and made things 
worse. I pulled out the Kodak, and 
said, ‘‘ Now or never ;” and while the 
tears were streaming from my eyes 
with pain, I managed to be able to see 
enough from one eye to get a view of 
the hive. This time I did not wait, 
but touched the ‘button, and the shot 
was taken. As Idid so 1 looked up to 
see where my friend Mr. Elwood was. 
Presently I espied somebody running, 
and his arms were revolving about his 
head in a characteristic fashion. 


, Now, Mr. Elwood is slightly bald- 
headed, and his hat was gone. AsI 
saw him rub sting after sting out I did 
not blame him for retreating. I un- 
derstand from his men that he can 
stand as many stings without wincing 
as anybody else ; but it did tickle them 
to see their big boss run from the bees. 
One of Mr. Elwood’s little boys was 
heard to cry out lustily about this time, 
for he was outin thé yard bareheaded 
and barelegged. His father directed 
him to his mother, and then called 
out: ‘You didn’t catch me in that 
picture, did you ?” 

‘‘ As you were running, I presume I 
did.” Ireplied ; at least, I was mean 
enough to say I hoped so. I took time 
now to rub the stings out of my nose. 
It did not swell, however. and after a 
couple of hours I felt no ill effects. As 
we started to leave that morning for 
another ride among bee-keepers with 
Mr. Elwood, this little boy who had 
been stung, came out to greet us with 
a good-by. His face was considerably 
swollen, and it looked as if he had been 
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stung by a bee. My camera was at- 
tached fast to the bicycle, or I would 
have been cruel enough to have taken 
his picture. Mr. Elwood, although 
stung much worse than I, seemed to 
show no ill effects. 

In order that we might visit together, 
the bicycle was tied on to the wagon, 
and we started for the home of Mr. 
Julius Hoffman, by way of the Van 
Deusens, the people who make that 
beautiful flat-bottom foundation. We 
went over some terribly bad hills—hills 
that I should not care particularly to 
have gone over with a bicycle; and I 
was glad there were some good horses 
ahead of me that were used to that 
sort of business. More beautiful scen- 
ery was presented to me, and ere long 
we were overlooking the flat-bottom 
valley which has been before described 
by our friend Rambler. 


AT SPROUT BROOK, N. Y. 


Ina few moments more we were 
having a cordial handshaking with the 
Van Deusens. I did not ask to go 
through their establishment ; but was 
shown some of their beautiful founda- 
tion. They have quite a large factory, 
and evidently do quite a business. I 
took particular pains to notice that this 
country was very flat bottomed—an 
appropriate location for making foun- 
dation. We were cordially invited to 
stay and take dinner; but as my time 
was limited, I explained that I should 
have to be moving along. 


—> 


AUTUMN. 


Hints About Work in the Apiary 
in Autum. 





Written for the Country Gentleman 
BY GEV. A. STOCKWELL. 


The bee year is ended. The hum in 
the hive, musical and delightful al- 
ways, is softer, subdued, with minor 
chords in it, for at this season of the 
year all natural sounds—katydid’s 
rasping, and cricket's cross-leg sawing 
—have plaintive strains to most minds 
dwelling upon the mutability of all 
things. Certainly. to the bee-keeper 
whose bees have added nothing to his 
bank account, the low hum of his bees 
will have a melancholy sound. 

But while the hum grows fainter, 
the work in the hive goes on as before, 
and will continue until autumn flowers 
fall under the blight of the first frost, 
for the ‘‘hum of the hive,” of which 
ambitious poets, who were not bee- 


before the old one ends. The success 
in the new year depends upon the 
work done in the fall of the old. If 
colonies be weak from any cause, they 
must be made strong. Weak colonies 
in the spring are worthless except to 
play with, and not satisfactory play- 
things, then. 

By some means, natural or artificial, 
the queen must be induced to continue 
laying as long as possible, for to make 
progress in the spring, the winter bees 
should be young bees, and the force 
large. Old bees going into winter 
quarters may result in such loss during 
the winter that the colony will be 
crippled in the spring. Having a large 
force of breeders. the queen will begin 
to lay earlier, and by the time new 
honey comes the colony is prepared to 
gather it, and to swarm when it ought 
to, ifatall. Suecess in bee-keeping 
depends upon these conditions. 

All work in the colonies should be 
completed before propolis hardens, 
that the bees may have opportunity to 
make snug for winter by repairing 
broken comb, and stopping cracks and 
chinks with propolis. Assured that 
the colonies are in good condition 
numerically, and have sufficient stores 
for the winter and a cold spring, if 
there should be one, leave them undis- 
turbed to well-earned quiet and re- 
pose, to their cups of amber nectar, 
and to their household duties. 

Beginners should commence now. 
Bees are cheaper in the fall than in the 
spring. If you wait until spring, the 
lst of June may come before the bees 
arrive, for they cannot be shipped be- 
fore warm weather. To practice with, 
and make acquaintance, get gentle Ital- 
ians or the lazy and indifferent Car- 
niolans. 

Providence, R. I. 


—P> ee 


A VISIT. 





Mr. Henry Alley’s Apiary and 
Methods Investigated. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. L. PRATT. 


I called on Henry Alley at Wenham, 
Mass., in September, and was royally 
entertained by one of the most genial 
and out-spoken old souls I have met 
for a long time. 

The first thing I saw when I stepped 
on the premises was Mr. Alley himself, 
busily engaged taking care of a nucleus 
colony that had swarmed out. 





keepers, evidently, have sung, is con- 

trolled by the temperature absolutely. 
The bee year ends and begins with | 

the first frost. Sometimes the new | 








year, or the preparation for it, begins | 





|hives and fall 


After walking through the yard 
among the hundreds of little fertilizing 
colonies, we at last 
came to what he calls his perfect col- 
ony of Italians. This colony we ex- 
amined without smoke, as we did sev- 
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eral of his best Carniolan colonies. 
They all had plenty of natural stores 
to winter on. 

Mr. Alley has great hopes for Car- 
niolans. He believes they can be bred 
to a very desirable bee as the Italians 
have been. His great trouble was with 
getting a pure mother. He says the 
first Carniolans that camg to this coun- 
try he discarded because of their im- 
purity. But now they are much bet- 
ter, and will improve from year to 
year. 

After we had viewed the yard, and 
had opened about all the hives, we re- 
tired to the sanctum of the American 
Apiculturist, and talked about bees, 
steadily, for three or four hours. 


Mr. Alley does not think very much 
of the new method of rearing and 
keeping two or more queens in a hive. 
The experiment he tried was a decided 
failure. He has not yet tested the 
chambers, however. 


He never uses protection of any 
kind while handling his bees. He will 
not clip a queen’s wing for anybody, 
as he is much opposed to the practice. 

Foundation is fixed into the «Bay 
State Hive ” frames in saw-kerfs with- 
out wire. Sagging never occurs with 
him. 

The sections which he uses, are the 
one-piece open top. Hs is rather par- 
tial to sections opening all around. 

His father was an organ-maker, and 
many of his most useful tools are those 
left him by the old gentleman. 


He uses tacks in different positions 
for registering purposes. This system 
is very plain and simple. 

The shipping-cage used by him is a 
simple one-half inch block with one 
two-inch hole connected by a three- 
fourths inch hole for the candy. The 
covers are of thin board, one of which 
has a small hole for air. The queen is 
put into the cage by forcing back the 
screen cloth. This cloth is a little 
short at the candy end, so that when 
the bees remove the candy the queen 
is introduced. 


He uses’ the Bingham smoker and 
Dadant’s foundation, is an eight-frame 
advocate, and believes in out-door 
wintering, with double-wall protection. 
Cushions of cotton about six inches 
thick are used over the frames in 
winter. 

At the close of the queen season, all 
the small combs are put into barrels 
and headed up. By so protecting, the 
combs are fresh and white in -the 
spring. Mrs. Alley attends to all wax 
rendering, etc. His two daughters do 
considerable writing and copying for 
him. 

Henry Alley is about 55 years of 
age, medium height, with long, gray 
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eyes, brimfull of fun. Iam not flat- 
tering when I say he is a handsome 
man, a reyal good fellow, and a push- 
ing, enthusiastic genius. 

The only fault I found with the visit 
was that my train left too soon. 
Marlboro, Mass. 








ILLINOIS. 


Report of the Capital Bee.Keep- 
ers’ Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. E. YOCOM. 





The Capital Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting: at 
Springfield, Ills., on Sept 26, 1890, 
with P. J. England in the ehair. 

The members reported an increase 
in bees of only 21 per cent., with a 
yield per colony of about 30 pounds, 
more than two-thirds of which is ex- 
tracted. Only 2,275 pounds of comb, 
and 10,340 pounds of extracted honey 
remain unsold. 

Mr. P. J. England delivered the fol- 
lowing 


President's Address. 


It has been one year since the or- 
ganization of this society, and although 
we cannot claim a large number of 
members, I feel that we have made 
commendable progress, and have ac- 
complished some good. Let none of 
us become discouraged, but press on- 
ward to greater. success. I am not in 
favor of urging everybody to become 
bee-keepers, but Ido desire for us to 
make a special effortto get all exten- 
sive bee-keepers within our bounds 
into our society, believing that we 
would be mutually benefited. Many 
were the predictions that this would 
be a No. 1 year for the secretion of 
honey, but, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, 1890 will go on record as being 
a year of financial loss to many of our 
fraternity. 

‘he supply of honey is very limited, 


discrete we 
home market with ‘10 cent” honey. 


cents per pound. 


worth 16 cents per pound in Chicago. 


experience along that line. 


and prices are booming ; then how in- 
would be to flood our 


A few weeks ago, one of the merchants 
in this city told me that he could buy 
a good grade of comb honey at 10 
I advised him to ac- 
cept the offer, as comb honey was then 


But asI work my apiary entirely for 
extracted honey, perhaps it would not 
be amiss for me to give a little of my 


For comb honey there seems to be 
a regular demand, but if you produce 
extracted honey, a demand must be 
created for the product ; and, strange 
as it may appear, you will have more 
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honey, than a grade that I would not 

desire to sell at any price. 

People expect honey out of the comb 

to taste like it did when their grand- 

mothers prepared it by heating the 

comb, bee-bread and grubs to the boil- 

ing point, and then give the whole 

mass a big squeeze. 

There is no necessity for selling ex- 

tracted honey at one-half the price of 
comb honey—in fact, people sometimes 

wonder why I do not charge above the 

price of comb honey for it. If you are 

producing extracted honey, there will 

be no unfinished sections to disturb 
your peace of mind, but your crop can 

always be placed before the people in 

a marketable condition. 

Be sure to keep the different kinds 
of honey separate, and always sell by 

sample. Many persons seem to think 
that all honey should taste alike—they 
do not know that each variety of honey- 
producing flowers secretes a nectar 
peculiar to itself. I labored hard to 
secure the patronage of a wealthy 
banker, and so long as I furnished him 
a No. 1 grade of clover honey, all went 
well—but, alas! on one occasion | 
was out of clover honey, and without 
asking him to sample my ‘‘ goods,” I 
left him 25 pounds of another variety. 
In due course of time I again called on 
this same banker, to supply him with 
honey, but instead of handing out the 
silver dollars, he very promptly, and | 
believe -conscientiously, pronounce: 
me a “fraud.” 

Allow your honey to become granu- 
lated, and inform your customers that 
granulation is a sign of purity. 

I prefer tin packages varying in 
quantity contained, from one to 25 
pounds. I grade the price according 
to the amount sold-—that is, the larger 
the quantity purchased, the less it costs 
the customer per pound. By so doing. 
I have built up a large demand for 25 
pound buckets. 

For success in selling honey, I have 
no one to blame but myself.’ It takes 
personal effort to create a steady de- 
mand for extracted honey. You need 
not depend upon the ordinary mer- 
chant to build up a trade for you—he 
will asa rule make no’ special effort to 
sell your honey. Of course there are 
exceptions to this rule, and if you are 
fortunate enough to find the exception. 
be sure to keep him in honey. 


Springfield has redeemed its reputa- 
tion, and demonstrated the fact that it 
can support a good Fair. Of course. 
no large amount has been offered as 
premiums to bee-keepers, but I be- 
lieve that the Fair Association will ad- 
vance the premiums as fast as we 
deserve them. Then let us make an 
effort in 1891, and have such an ex- 
hibit as will astonish even ourselves. 








beard, dark complexion, and dark 





trouble to sell a strictly No. 1 grade of 


P. J. ENGLAND. 














Some of the members sell extracted 
as high, or nearly as high, as comb 
honey, saying that if they offer it for a 
less price, their customers will at once 
conclude that it is adulterated. 

Geo. F Robbins asked, «‘ How much 
more of extracted than comb honey 
ean be produced ?” 

S. N. Black said that the latter costs 
him, on an average, about one-third 
more than the former. 

P. Van Doren asked what to do with 
unfinished sections. He had tried 
placing them on the hives the follow- 
ing season, but said that they were of 
a dark color. 

Mr. Robbins advised shaving the 
combs, thereby diminishing the depth 
of the cells which will be drawn out 
again with new wax. . 

C. Becker recommends using them 
for feeding in the fall or early spring, 
rendering the wax and making kind- 
ling of the sections. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at 1:30 p.m., at which time the 
convention was called to order by the 
President, and the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year : 


President, P. J. England; Vice- 
Presidents, Jas. A. Stone and A. N. 
Draper; Secretary, C. E. Yocom; and 
Treasurer, Geo. F. Robbins. 

Mr. A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton, 
Ills., then read the following essay on 


Wintering Hees. 


With me, the wintering problem has 
never been difficult. I have had more 
bees to die from starvation in winter- 
ing, than from all other causes put to- 
gether. Two years agol buried 16 
hives, a Ja Hutchinson, and they win- 
tered perfectly, with scarvely any loss 
of stores or bees. 


Years ago I wintered a lot in a 
closet under the cellar stairway; then 
I tried them under the north porch, 
after banking up with earth, and mak- 
ing it tight again ; they wintered all 
right. Then I think it was in the win- 
ter of 1873-74, I followed some of Mr. 
A. I. Root’s plans. In February I dug 
a pit about 5 feet deep, 16 feet long, 
and 6 feet wide ; covered it with glass, 
and putin asmall stove to keep the 
bees warm on cold days, and when 
the sun did not shine. Of course I 
bad a lot of house-plants in there, and 
some rye flower and feeders. Some of 
the bees were like the proverbial calf 
—-lived all winter to die in the spring. 
Mother says that was the most foolish 
move I ever made, if A. I. Root did 
suggest it; though it might work, if 
properly attended to. 

Perhaps it would be well to describe 
the honey resources of this locality, 


before describing the wintering pro- 
cess. 
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In the first place, in my vicinity the 
land is very hilly, and the soil is not 
deep, and ina dry time white clover 
and other honey-producing plants dry 
up quickly. What white clover we 
have, comes early for this latitude ; 
usually we have a late fall crop in 
September, and sometimes it lasts till 
the middle of October, or even later 
from heart’s-ease, asters and golden- 
rod. . 

This year Ihave moved 96 colonies 
to a lake where there is lots of Span- 
ish needle, and at this date (Sept. 20) 
the hives are all full of brood. I have 
between 400 and 500 8-frame Sim- 
plicity hives, and I am using from two 
to four of these 8-frame bodies to the 
hive for extracted honey, and in lots 
of these hives there are from 10 to 12 
frames of brood now. Perhaps they 
are going into winter quarters too 
strong, but I do not think so. 

Now the question comes up, How 
shall I get them in the best possible 
condition to secure a crop of honey 
next spring ? Wintering without loss 
does not cover it. As I am working 
to get out allthere is in it, I must ac- 
complish it with the least expenditure 
of time, labor and honey. 


During the winter and spring the 
apiary should be well sheltered from 
the north and west winds. I use a 
tight board-fence on the west side and 
northeend, six feet high, at one yard. 
The home yard is naturally well pro- 
tected. I place the hives on stakes 4 
inches high, and stuff underneath with 
leaves in November. What colonies 
are too strong this fall to go on six or 
seven frames, I shall lift over into 
hives made last winter, according to 
Dadant’s plan as described on page 
163 of the «‘ Revised Langstroth.” 

I wish to call attention right here to 
a clause in paragraph 306, page 151 
of the same work, as follows: ‘The 
Langstroth Simplicity is long enough, 
but hardly deep enough. The Quinby 
is deep enough, but would be better 
if alittle shorter.” I made 200 of 
these hives last winter,depth of Quinby 
and length of Simplicity, 18 inches 
across in the clear, inside. Into these 
lean place 8 frames and a division- 
board on each side, then have nearly 4 
inches to pack full of leaves on each 
side. Now with a deep cap filled with 
leaves, they are in the best possible 
condition for winter, as they are net 
affected by sudden changes of temper- 
ature. 2 

I have read time and again that all 
winter stores should be capped over 
before winter sets in. This is nice 
theory, but false in actual practice. 
During October, November and De- 
cember, bees consumed very little 
honey, and I have noticed lots of un- 
sealed honey in the hives in December, 


‘there. 





and never could see any harm come 
from it, but 1 can readily see how 
harm could come by not having it 
I am always glad to see the 
late fall flow of honey. 


The descriptions of devices and 
methods of wintering have been so 
thoroughly ventilated in the standard 
works, and in the bee-papers, that it is 
almost impossible to bring up anything 
new. 

I will note again from Langstroth 
Revised, viz: ‘*We have for years 
wintered a part of our bees on the 
summer stands, by sheltering them on 
all sides but the front, with forest 
leaves closely packed and held with a 
frame-work of lath.” The next para- 
graph contains the key-note to success 
in wintering—the placing of warm 
absorbents immediately over the clus- 
ter to imbibe the excess of moisture 
that arises from the bees without al- 
lowing the heat to escape. 


What is the use of putting bees into 
a cellar, then packing in the spring in 
order to get the bees strong early, thus 
making double work of it? I think 
that the best plan is to contract the 
hives with division-boards to suit the 
colony. Place in no more combs than 
the bees cover well. The colder the 
weather, the more compact bees will 
cluster. In extreme cold weather they 
will cluster so compactly that from 60 
to 80 bees will cluster inside of a cubie 
inch. As it warms up, the cluster will 
expand, to again contract as it gets 
cold again, consequently we want them 
packed to prevent them from getting 
warm, as well as from getting cold. 
But when the middle of February or 
March lst comes, we want this 
changed. We then want them to be 
warmed by the sun, just as much and 
as often as possible. I want my 
hives just as full of bees as they can 
be, by the time the first white clover 
blossoms open. If Iam going to get 
a crop of either comb or extracted 
honey in the Simplicity hive, I want 
two stories chock-full of brood—of 
course the two outside frames will be 
more or less occupied with bee-bread 
and honey in both stories. 


The past season I put 9 frames in 
the lower hive, and I do not know but 
what it is a good scheme. Now when 
we go to putting on boxes, follow Mr. 
Heddon, and put the lower body on 
top, then the boxes. If you want to 
climb trees, hive swarms, and get no 
honey, just try contracting the brood- 
nest, especially if you have two or 
three yards to look after. I have often 
wondered if Mr. Doolittle and some of 
the other small-hive men, ever saw a 
really first-class colony of bees at the 
beginning of the white clover harvest. 
If we expect to get a big crop of 
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eral of hi¢ best Carniolan colonies. 
They all had plenty of natural stores 
to winter on. 

Mr. Alley has great hopes for Car- 
niolans. He believes they can be bred 
to a very desirable bee as the Italians 
have been. His great trouble was with 
getting a pure mother. He says the 
first Carniolans that camg to this coun- 
try he discarded because of their im- 
purity. But now they are much bet- 
ter, and will improve from year to 
year. 

After we had viewed the yard, and 
had opened about all the hives, we re- 
tired to the sanctum of the American 
Apiculturist, and talked about bees, 
steadily, for three or four hours. 


Mr. Alley does not think very much 
of the new method of rearing and 
keeping two or more queens in a hive. 
The experiment he tried wasa decided 
failure. He has not yet tested the 
chambers, however. 


He never uses protection of any 
kind while handling his bees. He will 
not clip a queen’s wing for anybody, 
as he is much opposed to the practice. 

Foundation is fixed into the ‘Bay 
State Hive ” frames in saw-kerfs with- 
out wire. Sagging never occurs with 
him. 

The sections which he uses, are the 
one-piece open top. Hs is rather par- 
tial to sections opening all around. 

His father was an organ-maker, and 
many of his most useful tools are those 
left him by the old gentleman. 


He uses tacks in different positions 
for registering purposes. This system 
is very plain and simple. 

The shipping-cage used by him isa 
simple one-half inch block with one 
two-inch hole connected by a three- 
fourths inch hole for the candy. The 
covers are of thin board, one of which 
has a small hole for air. The queen is 
put into the cage by forcing back the 
screen cloth. This cloth is a little 
short at the candy end, so that when 
the bees remove the candy the queen 
is introduced. 


He uses’ the Bingham smoker and 
Dadant’s foundation, is an eight-frame 
advocate, and believes in out-door 
wintering, with double-wall protection. 
Cushions of cotton about six inches 
thick are used over the frames in 
winter. 

At the close of the queen season, all 


the small combs are put into barrels 
and headed up. By so protecting, the 
in -the 
Mrs. Alley attends to all wax 
His two daughters do 
considerable writing and copying for 


combs are fresh and white 
spring. 


rendering, ete. 


him. 


Henry Alley is about 55 years of 
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eyes, brimfull of fun. Iam not flat- 
tering when I say he is a handsome 
man, a royal good fellow, and a push- 
ing, enthusiastic genius. 

The only fault I found with the visit 
was that my train left too soon. 
Marlboro, Mass. 


ILLINOIS. 


Report of the Capital Bee.Keep- 
ers’ Convention. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. E. YOCOM. 


The Capital Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting’ at 
Springfield, Ills., on Sept 26, 1890, 
with P. J. England in the ehair. 

The members reported an increase 
in bees of only 21 per cent., with a 
yield per colony of about 30 pounds, 
more than two-thirds of which is ex- 
tracted. Only 2,275 pounds of comb, 
and 10,340 pounds of extracted honey 
remain unsold. 

Mr. P. J. England delivered the fol- 
lowing 

President’s Address. 


It has been one year since the or- 
ganization of this society, and although 
we cannot claim a large number of 
members, I feel that we have made 
commendable progress, and have ac- 
complished some good. Let none of 
us become discouraged, but press on- 
ward to greater. success. I am notin 
favor of urging everybody to become 
bee-keepers, but Ido desire for us to 
make a special effort to get all exten- 
sive bee-keepers within our bounds 
into our society, believing that we 
would be mutually benefited. Many 
were the predictions that this would 
be a No. 1 year for the secretion of 
honey, but, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, 1890 will go on record as being 
a year of financial loss to many of our 
fraternity. 

The supply of honey is very limited, 
and prices are booming ; then how in- 
discrete we would be to flood our 
home market with «10 cent” honey. 
A few weeks ago, one of the merchants 
in this city told me that he could buy 
a good grade of comb honey at 10 
cents per pound. 


worth 16 cents per pound in Chicago. 


experience along that line. 





age, medium height, with long, gray 
complexion, and dark 


beard, dark 








I advised him to ac- 
cept the offer, as comb honey was then 


But asI work my apiary entirely for 
extracted honey, perhaps it would not 
be amiss for me to give a little of my 


For comb honey there seems to be 
a regular demand, but if you produce 
extracted honey, a demand must be 
created for the product; and, strange 
as it may appear, you will have more 


honey, than a grade that I would not 
desire to sell at any price. 

People expect honey out of the comb 

to taste like it did when their grand- 

mothers prepared it by heating the 

comb, bee-bread and grubs to the boil- 

ing point, and then give the whole 

mass a big squeeze. 

There is no necessity for selling ex- 

tracted honey at one-half the price of 

comb honey—in fact, people sometimes 

wonder why I do not charge above the 

price of comb honey for it. If you are 

producing extracted honey, there will 

be no unfinished sections to disturb 

your peace of mind, but your crop can 

always be placed before the people in 

a marketable condition. 

Be sure to keep the different kinds 

of honey separate, and always sell by 

sample. Many persons seem to think 
that all honey should taste alike—they 
do not know that each variety of honey- 
producing flowers secretes a nectar 
peculiar to itself. I labored hard to 
secure the patronage of a wealthy 
banker, and so long as I furnished him 
a No. 1 grade of clover honey, all went 
well—but, alas! on one occasion I 
was out of clover honey, and without 
asking him to sample my ‘‘ goods,” I 
left him 25 pounds of another variety. 
In due course of time I again called on 
this same banker, to supply him with 
honey, but instead of handing out the 
silver dollars, he very promptly, and | 
believe -conscientiously, pronounce: 
me a ‘‘ fraud.” 

Allow your honey to become granu- 
lated, and inform your customers that 
granulation is a sign of purity. 

I prefer tin packages varying in 
quantity contained, from one to 25 
pounds. I grade the price according 
to the amount sold-—that is, the larger 
the quantity purchased, the less it costs 
the customer per pound. By so doing. 
I have built up a large demand for 25 
pound buckets. 

For success in selling honey, I have 
no one to blame but myself.” It takes 
personal effort to create a steady de- 
mand for extracted honey. You need 
not depend upon the ordinary mer- 
chant to build upa trade for you—he 
will asa rule make no’ special effort to 
sell your honey. Of course there are 
exceptions to this rule, and if you are 
fortunate enough to find the exception. 
be sure to keep him in honey. 


Springfield has redeemed its reputa- 
tion, and demonstrated the fact that it 
can support a good Fair. Of course. 
no large amount has been offered as 
premiums to bee-keepers, but I be- 
lieve that the Fair Association will ad- 
vance the premiums as fast as we 
deserve them. Then let us make an 
effort in 1891, and have such an ex- 
hibit as will astonish even ourselves. 





trouble to sell a strictly No. 1 grade of 


P. J. ENGLAND. 
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Some of the members sell extracted 
as high, or nearly as high, as comb 
honey, saying that if they offer it for a 
less price, their customers will at once 
conclude that it is adulterated. 


Geo. F Robbins asked, «‘ How much 
more of extracted than comb honey 
can be produced ?” 

S. N. Black said that the latter costs 
him, on an average, about one-third 
more than the former. 

P. Van Doren asked what to do with 
unfinished sections. He had tried 
placing them on the hives the follow- 
ing season, but said that they were of 
a dark color. 

Mr. Robbins advised shaving the 
combs, thereby diminishing the depth 
of the cells which will be drawn out 
again with new wax. . 

C. Becker recommends using them 
for feeding in the fall or early spring, 
rendering the wax and making kind- 
ling of the sections. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at 1:30 p.m., at which time the 
convention was called to order by the 
President, and the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year : 

President, P. J. England; Vice- 
Presidents, Jas. A. Stone and A. N. 
Draper; Secretary, C. E. Yocom; and 
Treasurer, Geo. F. Robbins. 

Mr. A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton, 
Ills., then read the following essay on 


Wintering Hees. 


With me, the wintering problem has 
never been difficult. I have had more 
bees to die from starvation in winter- 
ing, than from all other causes put to- 
gether. Two years agolI buried 16 
hives, a Ja Hutchinson, and they win- 
tered perfectly, with scarvely any loss 
of stores or bees. 

Years ago I wintered a lot in a 
closet under the cellar stairway; then 
I tried them under the north porch, 
after banking up with earth, and mak- 
ing it tight again ; they wintered all 
right. Then I think it was in the win- 
ter of 1873-74, I followed some of Mr. 
A. I. Root’s plans. In February I dug 
a pit about 5 feet deep, 16 feet long, 
and 6 feet wide ; covered it with glass, 
and putin asmall stove to keep the 
bees warm on cold days, and when 
the sun did not shine. Of course I 
had a lot of house-plants in there, and 
some rye flower and feeders. Some of 
the bees were like the proverbial calf 
—lived all winter to die in the spring. 
Mother says that was the most foolish 
move I ever made, if A. I. Root did 
Suggest it; though, it might work, if 
properly attended to. 

Perhaps it would be well to describe 
the honey resources of this locality, 


before describing the wintering pro- 
cess. 








In the first place, in my vicinity the 
land is very hilly, and the soil is not 
deep, and ina dry time white clover 
and other honey-producing plants dry 
up quickly. What white clover we 
have, comes early for this latitude ; 
usually we have a late fall crop in 
September, and sometimes it lasts till 
the middle of October, or even later 
from heart’s-ease, asters and golden- 
rod. 

This year Ihave moved 96 colonies 
to a lake where there is lots of Span- 
ish needle, and at this date (Sept. 20) 
the hives are all full of brood. I have 
between 400 and 500 8-frame Sim- 
plicity hives, and I am using from two 
to four of these 8-frame bodies to the 
hive for extracted honey, and in lots 
of these hives there are from 10 to 12 
frames of brood now. Perhaps they 
are going into winter quarters too 
strong, but I do not think so. 

Now the question coraes up, How 
shall I get them in the best possible 
condition to secure a ‘crop of honey 
next spring ? Wintering without loss 
does not cover it. As I am working 
to get out all there is in it, I must ac- 
complish it with the least expenditure 
of time, labor and honey. 


During the winter and spring the 
apiary should be well sheltered from 
the north and west winds. I use a 
tight board-fence on the west side and 
northeend, six feet high, at one yard. 
The home yard is naturally well pro- 
tected. I place the hives on stakes 4 
inches high, and stuff underneath with 
leaves in November. What colonies 
are too strong this fall to go on six or 
seven frames, I shall lift over into 
hives made last winter, according to 
Dadant’s plan as described on page 
163 of the «‘ Revised Langstroth.” 

I wish to call attention right here to 
a clause in paragraph 306, page 151 
of the same work, as follows: ‘:The 
Langstroth Simplicity is long enough, 
but hardly deep enough. The Quinby 
is deep enough, but would be better 
if a little shorter.” I made 200 of 
these hives last winter,depth of Quinby 
and length of Simplicity, 18 inches 
across in the clear, inside. Into these 
Iean place 8 frames and a division- 
board on each side, then have nearly 4 
inches to pack full of leaves on each 
side. Now with a deep cap filled with 
leaves, they are in the best possible 
condition for winter, as they are net 
affected by sudden changes of temper- 
ature. : 

I have read time and again that all 
winter stores should be capped over 
before winter sets in. This is nice 
theory, but false in actual practice. 
During October, November and De- 
cember, bees consumed very little 
honey, and I have noticed lots of un- 
sealed honey in the hives in December, 


‘there. 





and never could see any harm come 
from it, but 1 can readily see how 
harm could come by not having it 
Iam always glad to see the 
late fall flow of honey. 


The descriptions of devices and 
methods of wintering have been so 
thoroughly ventilated in the standard 
works, and in the bee-papers, that it is 
almost impossible to bring up anything 
new. 

I will note again from Langstroth 
Revised, viz: ‘‘We have for years 
wintered a part of our bees on the 
summer stands, by sheltering them on 
all sides but the front, with forest 
leaves closely packed and held with a 
frame-work of lath.” The next para- 
graph contains the key-note to success 
in wintering—the placing of warm 
absorbents immediately over the clus- 
ter to imbibe the excess of moisture 
that arises from the bees without al- 
lowing the heat to escape. 


What is the use of putting bees into 
a cellar, then packing in the spring in 
order to get the bees strong early, thus 
making double work of it? I think 
that the best plan is to contract the 
hives with division-boards to suit the 
colony. Place in no more combs than 
the bees cover well. The colder the 
weather, the more compact bees will 
cluster. In extreme cold weather they 
will cluster so compactly that from 60 
to 80 bees will cluster inside of a cubie 
inch. As it warms up, the cluster will 
expand, to again contract as it gets 
cold again, consequently we want them 
packed to prevent them from getting 
warm, as well as from getting cold. 
But when the middle of February or 
March lst comes, we want this 
changed. We then want them to be 
warmed by the sun, just as much and 
as often as possible. I want my 
hives just as full of bees as they can 
be, by the time the first white clover 
blossoms open. If Iam going to get 
a crop of either comb or extracted 
honey in the Simplicity hive, I want 
two stories chock-full of brood—of 
course the two outside frames will be 
more or less oceupied with bee-bread 
and honey in both stories. 


The past season I put frames in 
the lower hive, and I do not know but 
what it isa good scheme. Now when 
we go to putting on boxes, follow Mr. 
Heddon, and put the lower body on 
top, then the boxes. If you want to 
climb trees, hive swarms, and get no 
honey, just try contracting the brood- 
nest, especially if you have two or 
three yards to look after. I have often 
wondered if Mr. Doolittle and some of 
the other small-hive men, ever saw a 
really first-class colony of bees at the 
beginning of the white clover harvest. 
If we expect to get a big crop of 
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honey, we must have lots of bees when 
the flow begins. 

To sum up the wintering problem 
from my stand-point, have large hives; 
pack well with forest leaves; have 
strong colonies and young queens ; 
encourage late breeding in the fall,and 
have the apiary in a well-sheltered 
place in the spring. Feed rye flour in 
the warmest spots you can find, placed 
in alarge barrel or hogshead, with the 
end with the head out to the sun. 
Leave no more combs in the hives 
than the bees cover, and see that they 
have plenty of old honey, or else feed 


sugar syrup. Keep placing empty 
combs (or combs containing honey 


but no bee-bread) in the center of the 
brood-nest as required, as the bees 
almost always have solid walls of bee- 
bread and honey at the sides of the 
brood-nest. 

In all probability the crop of white 
clover next spring will be heavy, from 
the fact that the rains have come early 
enough this fall to give the white clover 
from the seed a chance to get a good 
start before freezing weather. In our 
locality winter rarely injures the white 
clover—it is the late fall drouths that 
‘‘do it up.” 

My crop of white clover honey this 
year amounted to about 5,000 pounds. 
It is too early yet to say what the fall 
crop will reach, though now it would 
probably run over 7,000 pounds, as the 
bees are just booming on asters and 
golden-rod. We will soon hear all the 
great bee-keepers singing a different 
tune about golden-rod, if it acts every- 
where as it is doing in Madison county 
this fall. The bees have been busy on 
it for nearly a month. My bees will 
pay me better this season than ever 
before, and they will go into winter 
quarters in better condition. 

A. N. DRAPER. 


Mr. Stone asked, ‘‘ What is the best 
plan for a honey-house ?” 

Mr. Robbins has one 12x12 feet, 
single-walled, with windows in the 
south to let in the rays of the sun. He 
says he can ripen honey in this house 
better than it will ripen on the hives. 

President England explained how to 
make bee-escapes on the windows by 
placing wire-cloth cones at each upper 
corner extending upward and outward. 
Mr. Draper keeps extracted honey, 
after being fully ripened, in the cellar, 
bunged up tight. He had samples of 
different kinds of extracted honey that 
were kept in this manner, and they 
were fine. 

The convention then adjourned to 
meet at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. C. E. Yocom, Sec. 
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Clubs of 5 for $4.00 to any addresses. 
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1890. Time and place of meeting. 


Oct. 10, 11.—Union, at Hamilton, Ills.- 
Daniel Shank, Sec., Clayton, Ils. 


Oct. 15.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
W. A. Barnes, Sec., Lansing, Mich. 


Oct. 18.—York & Cumberland,at Goodman's Mills,Me 
C. W. Costellow, Sec., Waterboro, Maine. 
Oct, 22, 23.—Missouri Stute, at Mexico, Mo. 

J. W. Rouse, Sec., Mexico, Mo. 
Oct. 29-31.—International American, at Keokuk, Ia. 
Cc. P. Dadant, Sec., Hamilton, Lils. 
Oct. 30.—Turkey Hill, at Wilderman’s Sta., Ills. 
1891 A. Fehr, Sec., Belleville, Ills. 


Jan. 1.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


May 7.—Susquehanna Gosntes at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


{=~ In order to have this table complete 
Secretaries are requested to forwar full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTor. 





International Bee-Association. 
PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Gathered Enough tor Winter. 


The fall season is now ended, and a very 
light crop of honey has been harvested in 
the ‘‘ bottoms,” and none at all on the up- 


about enough to carry them over winter. 


ago at this time. W. J. CULLINAN. 
Quincy, Ills., Sept. 30, 1890. 





Honey trom White Daisy. 


and backward. 
failure. 


honey, in the sections. 


have had nothing since. 


each colony. 


tough comb, with a muddy-gray capping 


wintering bees / . F. HARRINGTON. 
Hartwick, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1890. 





Imbusiness-Like Treatment. - 


wrote, asking if they 





Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 


would ship soon. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





lands ; but in this vicinity, bees gathered 


My experience with A. F. Stauffer & Co. 
has not been such as Rev. W. P. Faylor’s 
as stated on page 635. On April 22, 1890, 
I sent them $2 for eggs ; and waiting about 
three weeks, and not hearing from them, I 
had received my or- 
der, and they replied that they had, and 


I waited until June, when I wrote to 
them again, saying that if they could not 
ship the eggs by June 16, to oy return 
my money, as it was getting late ; and still 
no answer came. 
I wrote again on July 2, for the return of 
the money, as it was too late to set the 
eggs. Early in August I wrote again, ask- 
ing them to return my money, and told 
them that was the third and last time I 
should ask them to return my money. It 
is now Sept. 26,and they have not returned 
the money, or even written a word to me. 
I would not take the eggs as a gift, now. 
ISABELLA TREGO. 
Swedona, Ills., Sept. 26, 1890. 





Supplied with Winter Stores. 


Bees will go into winter quarters well 
supplied. They have averaged about 30 
pounds of honey each in one-pound sec- 
tions, and they are still at work on various 
flowers—such as golden-rod and asters, and 
alittle late buckwheat. We never have 
any trouble with foul broodin this part of 
the country. Ep. Smiru. 
Carpenter, Ills., Sept. 26, 1890. 





But Little White Honey Stored. 


I wintered 12 colonies last winter, and 
commenced the spring with that number, 
and had 4 swarms from them. I made, by 
dividing. 12 new colonies, whieh increased 
my whole number of colonies to 28. They 
did not store much white honey in the sec- 
tions, and there was no buckwheat and fall 
honey. Prices for honey will be higher 
than usual. C. D. BARBER. 
Stockton, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1890. 





The Feeding and Life of Bees. 


Late feeding is a mistake, and many a 
bad result has arisen therefrom. Late 


White clover, though’ badly killed in places | breeding we cannot always prevent, but it 
by the dry, hot weather, is, I believe, in|Should not be ope ay Young bees 
better condition than it was three years | Cannot endure the same 


ength of confine- 
ment, if they have never had a good flight, 
as adult bees. The foregoing will perhaps 
impress the beginner with the evils of late 
feeding and breeding, and convey to him 
the cause of dwindling. Notwithstanding 
all that has been written upon the natural 


Bees swarmed but little in this locality | term of bee-life, there is still much miscon- 
the past season, May and June being wet | ception regarding the limit. 

Clover did not produce Cc 
any more than enough to stimulate brood- 
rearing, and basswood was a complete 
Through June and a portion of 
July white daisy yielded very well—one 
colony stored 48 pounds of this daisy 


enia, O. . E. Woopwarp. 


——_ 





Results of a Year and a Half. 
A year and a half ago my husband took 


Buckwheat yielded | a swarm of bees from a tree, bought three 
for a few days, then stopped short, and we| more, and subscribed for the AMERICAN 
Icommenced the | BEE JouRNAL, and with it as ourinstructor 
season with 9 colonies, and now have 18, > 
permitting only one swarm to issue from | bought 6 swarms since, and now at the end 
hite daisy honey is a yel-| of the second season we have 34 colonies. 
lowish amber, rather strong in taste, and|This year we have taken 300 pounds of 
. |comb honey, and 1,700 pounds of extract- 
What is the opinion of bee-keepers in re-| ed, and the bees are still ve 
gard to the safety of a daisy honey for | on fall flowers and alfalfa. 


we commenced keeping bees. We have 


busy at work 
e have apricot 
and peach orchards, also a vineyard ad 
joining the apiary, and the bees have never 
othered the fruit, except when drying, if 
pared, or punctured by yellow-jackets. The 
sun is very hot, and we keep our bees in 
the shade, and in winter they need no pro- 
tection. e have seen bees working on 
flowers like the enclosed. Will you please 

tell me if it is golden-rod ? 

Mrs. P. W. MINTHORN. 
Terra Cotta City, Calif. 


[It is oné of the golden-rod family, and a 
good honey-producer.—Eb. , 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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{@" Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you witha nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(a Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name an‘ address printed. 
ample free. 


{# Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


{2 Send us two new subscriptions, with 
$2.00, and we will present you with a 
“Globe”? Bee-Veil for yourtrouble. (See 
the fuller notice in the advertising col- 
umns. ) 


( The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. , 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


{" Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNAL and Bez JourNAL for $2.25 
for all three papers. 


(G8 As there is another firm of ‘“Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(8" Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(oe When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


ta” A “Binder” made especially for 
the AMERICAN Bee JourNaL, and lettered 
in gold, makes a very convenient way of 
preserving the copies of the Ber JouRNAL 
as fast as they are received. We offer it, 
postpaid, for 60 cents ; or as a premium for 
two new subscriptions, with $2.00. It can- 
not be mailed to Canada. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DENVER, Sept. 15,—We quote: 
grade, 16@18c. Beeswax, 20@25c. 
J,M. CLARK COM, CO., 1517 Blake St. 


BOSTON, Sept. 27.—We quote best white clo- 
ver l-ibs, at 16@18c, Extracted, 7@9c. per lb. 
Beeswax, 28c. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 12.—Honey is in excellent 
demand, and finds ready sale at the following 
prices: Fancy white L-lbs.. 16@18c; same, 2- 
lbs., 14@15c; off-grades, 1-lbs., 13@15c; same, 
2-lbs., 12@13c; buckwheat, 1-lbs., 11@12c; 
same, 2-lbs., 10@1llc. . Extracted, clover and 
basswood, 8c; buckwheat, 6c; California, 6% 
@ic. HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 

28-30 West Broadway. 


1-lbs., first 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—Honey has sold well of 
late. despite the higher range of prices—17@ 
18c being the value of white. comb in 1-pound 
sections, and sells upon arrival; the weather 
being cool, a brisk trade is now being expe- 
rienced, Extracted also sells quickly at 7@8c 
in barrels and cases. Supply fair. 

R. A. BURN . 161 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 2.—Demand for comb 
honey continues good, but supply light. We 
quote: Choice white 1-lbs., 16@18c.: light 1- 
Ibs., 14@16c.; dark 1-lbs., 10@12c. Extracted 
white, 6@7c.; dark, 5@6e: Beeswax, 25c. 

. CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—New honey arriving 
very slowly, demand active, and all receipts 
are taken promptly. We quote: White clover 
1-lbs., 16@18c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; dark 1-lbs., 
11@12c; 2-lbs., 9@10c. . Extracted meets with 
— sale, values ranging from 64%@7% cts., 

epending upon quality and style of package. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Sept. 11.—Demand for comb 
honey is larger than the receipts. We quote: 
White 1-lbs., 16c.; 2-lbs., 14e. Dark 1-lbs. 13c.; 
2-lbs., 12¢c. Extracted, white, 7c.; dark, 5@6c. 
No beeswax on the market. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Sept. 10.—Comb honey is selling 
at 14@16c; very little in the market. Extrac- 
ted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 26c for good. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 22.—Demand is good for 
all kinds of honey. The arrivals are fair. We 
quote: Choice comb, 14@16c.; extracted, 5% 
O8e. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


> Ser 


A New Method of Treating Disease. 
HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they’ There is a new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in 
the collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and 
bringing them within the reach of all. For 
instance, the treatment pursued by special 
physicians who treat indigestion, stomach 
and liver troubles only, was obtained and 
prepared. The treatment of other physi- 
cians, celebrated for curing catarrh, was 
procured, and so on till these incomparable 
cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and 
nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘one remedy for one 
disease ’’ must appeal to the common-sense 
of all sufferers, many of whom have experi 
enced the ill effects, and thoroughly realize 
the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure 
every ill out of a single bottle, and the use 
of which, as statistics prove, has ruined 
more stomachs than alcohol. A circular 
describing these new remedies is sent free 
on receipt of stamp to pay postage. by 
Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, sole proprietors. 

51D26t imly. 





The **‘Farm-Poultry”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JourNaL with the Farm-Poultry at 
§1.35 per year forthetwo. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED Home JOURNAL at $1.75 for 
the three. 





ABCot Strawberry Culture is 
the name of a neat pamphlet of 150 pages, 
by Messrs. T. B. Terry and A. I. Root. It 
covers the whole subject in an interesting 
manner, is nicely illustrated, and is just the 
work for those beginning to grow delicious 
strawberries. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 
For sale at this office. ' 








) N \— Tested Italian Queens at 
FOR NALE 50 cents each ; Untested at 40 
cents each. Address, 
orTo KLEINOW, 
150 Military Ave., - - DETROIT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITUATION OFFERED oea secre ens 


wood-worker, who 
thoroughly understands the manufacture 
of Brr-Hives, SECTIONS, etc. Address, with 
references, W. H,. PutNaM, River Falls, Wis 
38Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


‘| 25,000 pounds of the 

t . ! very Finest COME 

\ { HONEY, in scant |- 

® Ib. Sections, put up in 

white Basswood Cases 

holding 12 Sections—glass on ene side of the 
Cases, showing off the honey nicely. A very 
fancy lot. The price is 20 cents per pound 
on board the cars here. Who wants the lot ? 


L. W. BALDWIN & SON. 
40Atf INDEPENDENCE, MO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FOR 


Packing Bees for Winter. 


TT\HIIS consists of small pieces about tbe 
size of a pea, and is an excellent thing for 
packing Bees in winter. Prices: In original! 
packages of 100 pounds, $4.00, measuring 14 
busbels.; smaller quantities, 10 cents per |b.; 
or @ seamless sack, containing 15 lbs., $1.00. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Lever. 


THE NATIONAL - -- - - - 
- PROHIBITION NEWSPAPER. 














Bright! Newsy! and Enterprising! 


You SHOULD READ IT. 


Sample Copy Free. 


To New Subscribers, Only 50¢ a Year. 
This offer closes November 1. 
Center-Lever Company, 


134 Van Buren Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
13Atf—4Mtf 











Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Tin Pails for Honey. 


_— Pails have full covers, and are excellent 

for selling Honey in the Home Market; and 
after the Honey granulates in them, it can be 
shipped anywhere with perfect safety. All sizes 
have a bail, or handle, and when empty are useful 
in every household. 


The engraving shows STRAIGHT 
TIN PAILS, of which there are 3 sizes, 
holding respectively 3, 5 and 10 Ibs. of 
» Honey. Assorted Samples of the 3 

| sizes will be sent by express for 40 cts, 
In quantities, the prices are: 


Per doz. Per 100 

Gallon,..holds 10 Ibs ...$1.80....$12.00 
46-Gallon, holds 5 1bs.... 1.50. . 9.00 
uart, holds 3 lbs ....... 2.20... 7.00 


The second engraving represents 
THE TAPERING TIN PAILS— 
made heavier and stronger than 
those with straight sides. The 
covers are deeper, and the top- 
edge of the Pail is doubled over, 
making it smooth and convenient 
tohandle. Of the Tapering Pails 
there afe five sizes, viz: 1-lb., 4-Ib., 
7-lb.,_13-lb., and 25-lb. Assorted 
Samples of these will be shipped ae 
by express for 75 cents. In quantities, the 
are as follows: 











prices 


Tohold 1-lb. 4-lbs. 7-lbs. 13-lbs. 25-lbs. 
Perdozen, $ .75....$1.25....$ 1.50....$ 2.00....$ 3.25 
Per 100, 5.00.... 8.00.... 10,00.... 14.50.... 23,00 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee-Hives, Sections, &c. 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our 
No. 1 V-groove Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: Less than 2,000 at $3.50 per thousand; 
2,000 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for special prices on larger quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2.00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address, 

J. STAUFFER &«& SONS, 

(Successors to B. J. Miller & Co.) 

NAPPANEE, IND. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 25 cents per 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, delivy- 
ered here. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


f 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Nelentific Queen-Rearing 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 


Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s Way ; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE., 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees for 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the World. 

Bound in Cloth—176 pages—-Price, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will be Clubbed with the 
Ainerican Bee Journal one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.25 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book for $2.00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


PAMPHLET, treatin 
and handling of bees. Just the thing for 
beginners. It isa chapter from ** Whe Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price,8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills 


SQUARE ] ONEY (“ANS 


of the taming 














The above illustration shows the 60 pound 
Square Honey Cans which are becoming 
quite popular for shipping extracted honey. 


They are enclosed in 
»a sclid case of wood, 
and the boxes contain 
either one or two Cans 
as may be preferred. 


We can furnish them 
at the following prices, 
with a 134-inch Screw 
Cap in the corner of 
each Can. 


For the convenience 
of digging out candied 
honey, we can furnish 
these Cans with an 
additional four-inch Screw Cap for 5 cents 
extra on each Can. 













1 Single Can ....(boxed)......... $ .45 
i”. ees. io ee 5.00 
100 * ee to 40.00 
i bom of WO Cans... odo s6sceecscs 75 
12 boxes ree. OPO REE 8.40 
100 = eet: ee 65.00 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


Muth’s Honey-Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keeperr. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bas placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
. wi ot eee on Gee Fiess Basswood Sections 
ee - Hives, pping - Crates, Frames, Fo 
Smokers, ett. Address, oe 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co. WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 
AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 


Is published every week, at 6s. 6d. 
annum. It contains the very best p cal 
iarist. te 


information for the a is edi 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., 9 wl 








1lAly 








ublished by John Huckle, King’ Lang 
erts, England. iad ley, 





BEE-FEEDERS. 
The Hasting’s ‘‘ Perfection’ Bee-Feeder 
holds one quart, and the letting down of 
the food is regulated by a thumb-screw. The 
cover screwson securely. 
It is easy to regulate— 
either a quart or a spoon- 
ful can be given in a day 
or in an hour, as desired, 
and where it is needed 
most—over the cluster of 
bees. Not a drop of food 
need be lost, and robber 
bees cannot get at it. 
Price, 40 cents, or one 
dozen for $3.50. Postage, 10 cts. extra on 
each Feeder. Specrat Rates to Dealers— 
Write for prices. 








The ‘‘ Shuck”? Bee-Feeder, as here shown, 
may be placed at the hive-entrance, any 
time of the day, without danger from the 





robber bees. It feeds much or little, as may 
be wanted, and the food can be reached by 
the bees only from the inside of the hive. 

Price, 30 cts., postpaid ; by express, 25 
cents each, or $2.40 per dozen. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


LOOK HERE! 


EFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER 
for SUPPLIES for 1891, get my Prices 
and Discounts. 
Price-List FREE. 
Address, J. M. KINZIE, 
20Aly ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH. 
Mention the Ameriren, Bee Journal. 


EMPLOYMENT. AGENTS 

wanted everywhere, for the HOME 

JOURNAL — a grand tamily paper. 

by Premiums. Sample FREE. 
~¥ 


¥. N, 
MadisouSiroa, > CHICAGS, TLS 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











E have ttad splendid success this season. 

We believe we have filled all orders up to 

date, and can now send Carniolan & Italian 

Queens by return mail, providing you do not 

all order at once. We shall have about 100 

of those Beautiful Yellow Carniolan 

Queens ready to ship during September—a 

new strain of 4 possessing all the desirable 

points of Carniolans, with color added. Price 
of all Queens, $1.00 each, by mail. 


E. L, PRATT, PRATT BEE-FARM, 


3Atf Mariboro, Mass. 
Mention th: American Bee Journal. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES. 


I lag order to keep our factory running during 
the fall and winter months, we will make 
a discount of 10 per cent, on all orders for 
Hives received before Jan. 1, 1891, and after 
that date, until March 1, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. from our Catalogue 
rices. 
The experience of the last 





season should 


rompt every bee-keeper to have his supply of 
fives, prepay ore hand before the season com- 
mences, and avoid the rush. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








